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The  United  States  faces  serious  threats  from  established  states,  weak  and  failing  states, 
and  non-state  actors  from  around  the  world.  In  the  current  volatile,  uncertain,  complex, 
and  ambiguous  international  environment,  one  in  which  the  U.S.  is  trying  to  exercise 
global  leadership,  the  U.S.  government  must  reform  its  interagency  apparatus  to  ensure 
our  national  security.  Effective  and  efficient  interagency  coordination  is  vital  to  national 
security.  However,  the  lack  of  updated  or  current  legislation  requiring  the  integration  of 
capabilities  and  capacities  of  the  separate  U.S.  government  agencies  and  departments 
has  led  to  wasteful  spending,  mistrust  of  U.S.  intentions,  in-fighting  for  resources  and 
prestige,  and  failure  to  implement  the  NSS  and  execute  effective  foreign  policy. 
Congress  must  mandate  interagency  reform  in  support  of  national  security. 


U.S.  Government  Interagency  Reform  Needed  in  Support  of  National  Security 

America’s  interagency  toolkit  remains  a  hodgepodge  of  jerry-rigged 
arrangements  constrained  by  dated  and  complex  patchwork  of  authorities, 
persistent  shortfalls  in  resources,  and  unwieldy  processes.  While,  other 
countries  move  quickly  to  funding  projects  and  building  relationships. 

—Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates1 

The  United  States  faces  serious  threats  of  terrorism  and  cyber-attacks,  as  well  as 
threats  to  our  access  to  natural  resources,  and  freedom  to  navigate  on  the  global 
commons.  These  threats  emanate  from  established  states,  weak  and  failing  states,  and 
non-state  actors  from  around  the  world.  On  the  surface,  it  appears  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DoD)  should  be  the  lead  agency  for  addressing  these  threats.  However,  a 
more  comprehensive  approach  is  needed  to  prevent  the  U.S.  government  from  using  a 
hammer  when  a  screwdriver  is  needed.  In  the  current  volatile,  uncertain,  complex,  and 
ambiguous  international  environment,  one  in  which  the  U.S.  is  trying  to  exercise  global 
leadership,  the  U.S.  government  must  reform  its  interagency  apparatus  to  support  the 
National  Security  Strategy  (NSS)  and  ensure  our  national  security. 

In  his  2010  NSS,  President  Obama  declared  that  we  must  strengthen  and 
integrate  the  capabilities  of  DoD,  the  Department  of  State  (DoS),  and  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  (USAID)  so  that  we  can  advance  our  interests  and  the 
interests  we  share  with  other  countries  and  peoples  to  ensure  our  collective  security.2 

In  May  2010,  during  a  NSS  conference  at  the  Brookings  Institute,  then  Secretary 
of  State  Clinton  further  advocated  an  increase  in  collaboration  and  cooperation  among 
DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID.  She  advised  that  defense,  diplomacy,  and  development  are  not 
separate  entities,  either  in  substance  or  in  process.  She  claimed  that  they  had  to  be 
viewed  as  part  of  an  integrated  whole,  so  the  whole-of-government  approach  was  the 


best  way  to  protect  and  preserve  the  nation’s  interests.3  Likewise,  prior  to  being 
confirmed  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary  Panetta  was  asked  by  a  senator  if  he 
believed  that  the  U.S.  government  needs  to  establish  new  procedures  to  manage 
stability  operations.  Secretary  Panetta  responded  that  he  believed  one  area  in  which 
we  can  improve  is  in  our  collective  ability  to  conduct  whole-of-government  planning.  He 
claimed  this  approach  would  enhance  the  management  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U.S.  government’s  stabilization  and  reconstruction  activities.4 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  along  with 
many  national-level  think  tanks  espouse  a  whole-of-government  approach  to  improve 
interagency  cooperation  and  thereby  increase  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy —  and  reduce  wasteful  ineffective  actions.  However,  no  single  U.S. 
government  entity  is  yet  equipped,  structured,  or  funded  to  plan,  coordinate,  integrate, 
and  execute  the  U.S.  responses  to  the  many  international  threats  that  the  U.S.  faces  in 
the  immediate  future.  This  lack  of  integrated  planning  allows  the  many  U.S. 
departments  and  agencies  to  develop  their  own  independent  views  of  the  problems, 
issues,  challenges,  and  objectives  of  the  U.S.  government. 

Effective  and  efficient  interagency  coordination  is  vital  to  national  security. 
However,  the  lack  of  updated  or  current  legislation  requiring  the  integration  of 
capabilities  and  capacities  of  the  separate  U.S.  government  agencies  and  departments 
has  led  to  wasteful  spending,  mistrust  of  U.S.  intentions,  in-fighting  for  resources  and 
prestige,  and  failure  to  implement  the  NSS  and  execute  effective  foreign  policy.  Without 
appropriated  legislation,  efforts  to  implement  U.S.  foreign  policy  will  continue  to  prove 
ineffective,  wasteful  and,  at  times,  counter-productive.  It  appears  that  DoD,  DoS,  and 
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USAID,  except  for  a  few  specific  examples,  stovepipe  their  efforts,  aligned  with 
traditional  departmental  and  agency  procedures.  They  do  not  cooperate  sufficiently 
with  each  other,  in  the  pursuit  of  our  national  security. 

Very  few  congressionally  mandated  programs  are  as  successfully  integrated  as 
the  international  military  education  and  training  program.  Congress  requires  genuine 
interagency  cooperation  and  coordination  in  the  execution  of  this  program.  The 
international  military  education  and  training  program  serves  as  an  excellent  model  for 
the  U.S.  interagency. 

The  U.S.  cannot  implement  its  stated  National  Security  Strategy  or  most  of  its 
foreign  policies  effectively,  or  ensure  ongoing  U.S.  global  leadership,  unless  it  truly 
reforms  its  interagency  apparatus.  It  needs  to  develop  a  whole-of-government 
approach  that  uses  all  elements  of  national  power —  diplomacy,  information,  military, 
and  economic —  in  a  well-coordinated  collaborations. 

In  his  2010  National  Security  Strategy,  President  Obama  described  that 
successful  international  engagement  depends  upon  the  effective  use  and  integration  of 
all  the  elements  of  American  power.  The  NSS  posits  that  the  coordinated  efforts  of  our 
military,  diplomatic  and  developmental  resources  will  support  the  emergence  of  new 
and  successful  partners  from  the  Americas  to  Africa,  from  the  Middle  East  to  Southeast 
Asia  to  assure  the  U.S.  national  security  and  prosperity.5  President  Obama,  like  his 
predecessors,  champions  a  whole-of-government  approach.  Therefore,  he  directed  the 
U.S.  agencies  and  departments  to  improve  their  interagency  teamwork  and  to 
collaborate  on  the  planning  and  execution  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
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little  evidence  that  interagency  coordination  in  support  of  national  security,  has 
improved  since  he  took  office  in  2008. 

In  additional  to  the  2010  NSS,  the  Department  of  State’s  Quadrennial  Diplomacy 
and  Development  Review,  and  DoD’s  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  and  other  DoD 
publications,  such  as  Joint  Publication  3-08,  Interorganizational  Coordination  During 
Joint  Operations,  call  for  an  improved  interagency  coordination  on  national  security 
issues.  However,  dozens  of  scholarly  articles,  books,  and  Congressional  Research 
Service’s  reports  continue  to  criticize  the  U.S.  interagency  process  and  the  perceived 
lack  of  a  whole-of-government  approach  that  integrates  all  elements  of  national  power 
effectively. 

Despite  the  President’s  urging  and  despite  bureaucratic  rhetoric,  DoD,  DoS,  and 
USAID  are  still  not  sufficiently  planning,  coordinating,  or  executing  U.S.  actions  around 
the  world.  They  must  do  more  and  do  better  for  three  principle  reasons:  First,  DoD, 
DoS,  and  USAID  are  primarily  responsible  for  implementing  the  NSS  and  executing 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  However,  each  of  these  agencies  plans,  coordinates,  and  executes 
its  own  activities  in  different  ways  that  are  often  stovepiped,  in  contrast  to  a  whole-of- 
government  approach.  Second,  in  the  current  fiscal  environment,  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  be  ineffective  or  inefficient  in  the  implementation  of  the  NSS  or  foreign 
policy.  Duplicated  and  wasteful  practices  must  be  identified  and  stopped.  Third,  and 
more  importantly,  the  U.S.  is  facing  unprecedented  threats  from  near-failing  or  failing 
states  and  non-state  aggressors  who  operate  in  states  that  fail  to  police  their  territories. 
Only  the  coordinated  efforts  of  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  can  coordinate  programs  that 
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facilitate  improvements  in  the  security,  governance  and  economic  development  of  weak 
and  failing  states  to  prevent  them  from  serving  as  breeding  grounds  for  illicit  activities. 

There  is  also  a  long  history  of  mistrust,  parochialism,  and  infighting  among  DoD, 
DoS,  and  USAID.  This  has  inhibited  effective  coordination  among  these  three 
agencies.  The  roles  and  functions  of  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  must  be  clarified  in  the  first 
step  toward  creating  of  an  effective  whole-of-government  approach  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  national  security. 

Roles  and  Responsibilities 

The  Department  of  Defense’s  mission  is  to  field,  sustain,  and  employ  the  military 
capabilities  needed  to  protect  the  United  States  and  its  allies  and  to  advance  our 
national  interests.  DoD  defends  the  United  States  from  threats,  deters  potential 
adversaries,  fosters  regional  security,  and  assures  access  to  the  global  commons  by 
assisting  partner  nations  in  improving  their  security  capacity  and  by  supporting  U.S. 
diplomatic  and  development  efforts.6  DoD  continues  to  support,  work  with,  and 
cooperate  with  other  U.S.  agencies,  especially  DoS  and  USAID  to  plan  and  conduct 
shaping  activities  such  as  stability  operations,  theater  security  cooperation  programs, 
and  humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief  operations.  In  recent  years,  DoD  has 
published  several  doctrinal  manuals  affirming  the  importance  and  describing  how  to 
conduct  interagency  coordination.  However,  in  practice,  there  still  lacks  a  true 
integrated  approach  among  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  in  dealing  with  national  security 
issues. 

The  Department  of  State  is  the  lead  agency  for  foreign  affairs.  It  is  responsible 
for  advancing  U.S.  objectives  and  interests  in  shaping  a  freer,  more  secure,  and  more 
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prosperous  world.  DoS  is  responsible  for  all  foreign  affairs  activities  to  include  U.S. 
representation  abroad,  foreign  assistance  programs,  countering  international  crime,  and 
foreign  military  training  programs.7 

One  successful  interagency  coordination  effort  is  the  Department  of  State’s  lead 
in  foreign  military  training  programs  that  directly  contribute  to  U.S.  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Close  interagency  coordination  between  DoD  and  DoS,  in 
providing  foreign  military  training,  results  from  a  congressional  mandate.  The  Secretary 
of  State  is  responsible  for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general  direction  and 
determination  of  U.S.  military  assistance  and  U.S.  military  education  and  training 
programs  to  ensure  that  such  programs  are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  best  served.8  Congress  has  clearly  specified  that 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  the  entire  foreign  military  training  program,  for 
which  DoD  assumes  a  supporting  role.  Congress’  identification  of  the  lead  and 
supporting  agencies  and  specifications  of  their  respective  responsibilities  has  produced 
an  effective  program  that  demands  interagency  coordination  that  supports  national 
security. 

USAID  plays  a  vital  role  in  supporting  U.S.  national  security  and  foreign  policy  by 
promoting  peace  and  stability  to  foster  economic  growth,  to  protect  human  health,  to 
provide  emergency  humanitarian  assistance,  and  to  enhance  democracy  in  developing 
countries.  USAID  primarily  offers  long-range  economic  and  social  development 
assistance  to  foreign  countries.9 

This  summary  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  clearly 
reveals  many  areas  of  overlap  among  them.  For  example,  DoD  is  clearly  responsible 
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for  supporting  DoS’s  diplomatic  efforts  and  USAID’s  developmental  programs.  In 
addition,  DoS  is  the  lead  agency  for  foreign  military  education  and  is  responsible  for 
shaping  a  freer  and  more  secure  environment,  which  requires  coordination  with  DoD 
and  its  pre-hostility  shaping  operations.  However,  it  is  very  clear  that  DoD  has  taken 
the  greatest  steps  toward  interagency  cooperation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Embraces  Whole-of-Government 

Interagency  cooperation  and  coordination  and  the  whole-of-government 
approach  are  clearly  advocated  in  many  of  DoD’s  directives  and  doctrinal  publications. 
Several  Joint  and  Army  publications  specify  that  a  whole-of-government  approach  is 
needed  to  support  the  NSS  and  foreign  policy.  For  example,  DoD  doctrine  calls  for 
interagency  cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  humanitarian  assistance.  Joint 
Publication  3-0,  Joint  Operations,  states  that  the  delivery  of  foreign  humanitarian 
assistance  is  a  DoD  mission,  in  support  of  USAID,  conducted  outside  the  United  States 
to  relieve  or  reduce  human  suffering.  Likewise,  DoD  conducts  foreign  internal  defense 
operations.  However,  these  complex  operations  are  designed  for  U.S.  civilian  and 
military  personnel  working  together  and  with  other  countries’  civilian  and  military 
departments  to  protect  their  societies  from  subversion,  lawlessness,  insurgency, 
terrorism,  and  other  threats  to  its  security.10  These  are  clearly  interagency  operations. 

In  November  2005,  DoD  issued  directive  3000.05,  which  designated  stability 
operations  as  a  core  U.S.  military  mission  that  the  services  must  be  prepared  to  conduct 
and  support.  Department  of  Defense  Directive  3000.05  described  stability  operations 
as  military  and  civilian  activities  that  are  conducted  across  the  spectrum  from  peace  to 
conflict.  Additionally,  stability  operations  are  conducted  to  help  establish  order  that 
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protects  U.S.  interests  and  further  U.S.  values.  The  near-term  DoD  goals  are  to  provide 
the  local  populace  with  security,  to  restore  essential  services,  and  to  meet  humanitarian 
needs.  After  DoD  establishes  a  secure  environment,  DoS  and  USAID  can  begin 
working  on  their  long-term  goals  of  developing  democratic  institutions,  growing  a  robust 
civil  society,  and  building  a  viable  economy.11 

In  September  2009,  DoD  reissued  Department  of  Defense  Directive  3000.05  as 
Department  of  Defense  Instruction  3000.05.  One  of  the  major  changes  to  the  former 
directive  is  its  definition  of  stability  operations.  DoD  now  defines  stability  operations  as 
an  overarching  term  encompassing  various  military  missions,  tasks,  and  activities 
conducted  outside  the  United  States  in  coordination  with  other  instruments  of  national 
power  to  maintain  or  re-establish  a  safe  and  secure  environment,  to  provide  essential 
governmental  services,  to  carry  out  emergency  infrastructure  reconstruction,  and  to 
deliver  humanitarian  relief.  DoD  continues  to  advocate  that  integrated  civilian  and 
military  efforts  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  successful  stability  operations.  Once 
again,  DoD  must  collaborate  planning  efforts  with  DoS  and  USAID  to  strengthen 
governance,  security,  and  promote  economic  growth  that  supports  increased 
indigenous  capacity  to  self-govern.12 

In  December  2008,  DoD  issued  Directive  3000.07  Irregular  Warfare,  which 
establishes  policy  and  assigns  each  service’s  responsibilities  to  conduct  of  irregular 
warfare  and  to  develop  capabilities  that  address  irregular  challenges  to  our  national 
security.  Irregular  Warfare  includes  a  variety  of  DoD  operations  such  as  foreign  internal 
defense  and  stability  operations  that  seek  to  establish  or  re-establish  order  in  a  fragile 
state.  DoD  must  synchronize  activities  related  to  irregular  warfare  with  the  collaborative 
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policies,  plans,  and  procedures  of  other  U.S.  agencies —  including  collaborative  training 
and  exercises  that  promote  interoperability,  and  coordination  between  DoD  and  DoS. 
Additionally,  DoD  has  directed  the  services  to  support  exchange  programs  and 
rotational  assignments  between  the  U.S.  agencies  and  department,  that  enhances  the 
service’s  and  DoD’s  overall  understanding  of  the  functions  and  structures  of  other 
relevant  organizations.13  In  compliance  with  Department  of  Defense  Directive  3000.05, 
The  U.S.  Army  Peacekeeping  and  Stability  Operations  Institute  and  DoS  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  hosted  several  interagency  education 
and  training  workshops.  However,  interagency  participation  was  limited.  It  appears  that 
a  major  challenge  to  increased  interagency  participation,  especially  by  DoS  and  USAID 
employees,  is  the  lack  of  a  designated  lead  agency  for  stability  operations.  DoS  and 
USAID  do  not  want  to  subvert  themselves  or  be  responsible  to  DoD,  while  DoD  sees 
itself  as  the  leader  in  stability  operations.  Additionally,  it  is  not  mandatory  to  participate 
in  interagency  training  and  education  programs  and  is  a  relatively  low  priority  for  DoD, 
DoS,  and  USAID.  Congress  has  attempted —  at  least  twice —  to  mandate  interagency 
training  and  education.  However,  both  of  these  legislative  attempts  failed  to  garner 
enough  votes  to  become  law. 

What  has  Congress  Done 

Members  of  Congress  have  launched  several  attempts  to  make  interagency 
coordination  and  cooperation  more  effective.  However,  most  recent  legislative  attempts 
died  in  committees  or  proved  too  weak  to  bring  about  needed  change.  Currently,  there 
are  few  laws  or  mechanisms  requiring  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  to  work  together  in  a 
holistic  manner  to  ensure  the  nation’s  security. 
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This  need  for  improved  interagency  coordination  is  not  new.  The  first 
Congressional  attempt,  following  World  War  II,  to  make  interagency  coordination  and 
cooperation  more  effective  and,  thereby,  to  make  the  United  States  a  more  secure 
nation,  was  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  Through  passage  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  Congress  intended  to  establish  integrated  policies  and  procedures 
for  U.S.  departments,  agencies,  and  functions  related  to  the  national  security.  One  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  was  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Security  Council  (NSC).  It  is  responsible  for  advising  the  President  on  the 
formation  of  domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies  that  pertain  to  national  security.14 
Additionally,  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  established  the  Transnational  Threats 
Committee,  with  representatives  from  DoD,  DoS,  and  other  agencies  as  directed  by  the 
President.  The  Committee  was  responsible  for  coordinating  and  directing  the  activities 
of  the  US  government  in  combating  transnational  threats.  The  transnational  threats 
Committee  was  designed  to  develop  strategies  that  enabled  the  U.S.  government  to 
respond  to  transnational  threats  and  to  assist  in  the  resolution  of  operational  and  policy 
differences  among  agencies  in  their  responses  to  transnational  threats.15  However,  57 
years  later,  after  countless  DoD  and  DoS  operations,  U.S.  interagency  efforts  remain 
difficult,  uncoordinated,  and  challenging,  according  to  the  report  from  the  National 
Commission  on  Terrorist  Attacks  upon  the  United  States. 

Congress  passed  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 ,  which  was  intended  to 
enhance  the  U.S.  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  by  assisting  peoples 
around  the  world  in  their  efforts  to  develop  their  economies  and  to  secure  their 
countries.  Additionally,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  created  USAID.16  However, 
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like  many  other  legislative  attempts,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  did  not  require 
DoD,  DoS,  or  USAID  to  coordinate  their  efforts.  Ironically,  it  just  created  another 
bureaucratic  stovepipe  in  the  foreign  policy  arena. 

Following  President  G.W.  Bush’s  issuance  of  National  Security  Presidential 
Directive  44,  Congress  attempted  to  pass  the  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  Civilian 
Management  Act  of  2008.  This  act  provides  authorization  and  appropriation  to  fund  the 
office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Stability  and  Reconstruction.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  version  of  this  act.  However,  the  Senate  never  voted  on  the 
bill  and  it  died  in  committee.  Fortunately,  the  National  defense  Authorization  Act  of 
2009  incorporated  the  authorization  of  the  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  Civilian 
Management  Act  of  2008.  The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  2009  directed  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator  of  USAID  to  monitor  political  and  economic 
instability  worldwide.  They  were  to  anticipate  the  need  for  mobilizing  U.S.  and 
international  resources  for  reconstruction  and  stabilization  of  a  country  or  region  that  is 
at  risk  of,  is  already  into,  or  is  transitioning  from  conflict  or  civil  strife.  Additionally,  DoS 
was  tasked  to  ensure  the  adequacy  of  training  and  education  of  civilian  personnel  and 
other  agencies  that  performed  reconstruction  and  stabilization  activities.  Finally,  to 
improve  effectiveness  and  avoid  duplications,  DoS  was  directed  to  ensure  that  plans  for 
U.S.  reconstruction  and  stabilization  operations  were  coordinated  with  and  complement 
activities  of  other  governments  and  international  and  nongovernmental  organizations.17 

In  2009,  Congress  attempted  to  improve  interagency  coordination  by  suggesting 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Administrator  for  USAID,  that 
they  establish  an  interagency  advisory  panel.  The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
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of  2009  authorized  establishment  of  an  advisory  panel  for  reviewing  and  recommending 
ways  to  improve  coordination  between  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  on  matters  of  national 
security.18  Unfortunately,  Congress  did  not  direct,  only  suggested,  the  creation  of  the 
advisory  panel.  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  never  established  the  advisory  panel. 

Another  Congressional  attempt  to  improve  interagency  coordination  was  the 
formation  of  the  Center  for  Complex  Operations,  which  was  also  authorized  in  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  2009.  The  Center  for  Complex  Operations  was 
envisioned  to  provide  effective  coordination  in  the  preparation  of  DoD  personnel  and 
other  government  personnel  to  conduct  complex  operations  and  to  assure  unity  of  effort 
during  complex  operations  carried  out  by  U.S.  departments  and  agencies.  The  Center 
for  Complex  Operations  was  directed  to  conduct  research;  to  collect,  analyze,  and 
distribute  lessons  learned;  and  to  compile  best  practices  in  matters  relating  to  complex 
operations.  Additionally,  the  Center  for  Complex  Operations  was  tasked  to  identify 
education  and  training  gaps  and  facilitate  efforts  to  close  those  gaps.  However, 
Congress  stopped  short  of  directing  the  implementation  of  the  Center  for  Complex 
Operation’s  research  findings  and  best  practices.  Congress  only  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  seek  the  Secretary  of  State’s  concurrence  with  these  findings.  However, 
Congress  did  not  mandate  that  the  Secretary  of  State  adopt  or  even  work  with  the  DoD 
to  enact  proposals  of  the  Center  for  Complex  Operations.  To  further  muddy  the  waters 
on  who  is  responsible  for  leading  complex  operations  outside  the  United  States, 
Congress  defined  complex  operations  as  the  following  types  of  operations:  stability 
operations,  security  operation,  transition  and  reconstruction  operations,  or  operation 
involving  irregular  warfare.19  However,  Congress  did  not  designate  who  was  the  lead 
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agency  or  if  agencies  needed  to  coordinate  amongst  themselves  during  the  conduct  of 
any  of  these  operations. 

In  May  2010,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
submitted,  to  the  full  Congress,  Report  11-491  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  201 1 .  The  Report  claimed  that  the  advisory  panel  on  improving 
interagency  national  security  coordination,  originally  authorized  in  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  2009,  would  provide  invaluable  objective  information 
and  recommendations  on  how  to  improve  coordination  and  collaboration  among  U.S. 
agencies.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  encouraged,  but  did  not  direct,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Administrator  of  USAID  to  stand 
up  the  advisory  panel  immediately.  Additionally,  the  Committee  also  requested  the 
advisory  panel  to  determine  how  the  agencies  should  collaborate  on  providing 
interagency  training,  education,  and  rotational  assignment  opportunities  for  their 
personnel,  and  how  the  agencies  should  incentivize  their  personnel  and  organizations 
to  enable  and  encourage  rotational  assignments.  Unfortunately,  authorization  for  the 
advisory  panel  on  improving  interagency  national  security  coordination  did  not  make  it 
into  the  final  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  201  1 .20  The  original  authorization  for 
the  establishment  of  an  advisory  panel  on  improving  interagency  national  security 
coordination  expired  December  31 , 2012.  Therefore,  there  is  no  current  authorization  to 
establish  an  advisory  panel  on  improving  interagency  national  security  coordination. 

In  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  2012,  Congress  directed  the 
President  to  develop  a  plan  for  achieving  the  vision  for  whole-of-government  integration 
that  he  cited  in  his  2010  National  Security  Strategy.  Congress  directed  the  President  to 
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provide  details  on  what  actions  were  to  be  taken  by  the  President  and  the  executive 
agencies  to  implement  organizational  changes  and  programs  that  would  provide  a 
whole-of-government  approach  cited  in  the  NSS.  Additionally,  Congress  requested  an 
outline  of  specific  actions  desired  or  required  to  be  taken  by  Congress  to  achieve  each 
component  of  the  NSS’s  whole  of-government  vision.21  Even  though  Congress  required 
the  President  to  submit  a  report  on  his  vision  for  whole-of-government  integrations  by 
December  31 , 201 2,  it  appears  that  the  President  has  not  submitted  the  report. 

Interagency  Reform  Actions  by  the  President 
A  success  story  in  interagency  coordination  began  in  1999  when  President 
Clinton  issued  Executive  Order  13055,  which  was  intended  to  improve  the  coordination 
of  U.S.  sponsored  international  exchanges  and  training  programs.22  Acting  on  this 
executive  order,  Congress  later  that  year  mandated,  in  the  Omnibus  Consolidated  and 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1999,  the  establishment  of  a  senior- 
level  interagency  working  group.  This  working  group  was  designed  to  improve  the 
coordination,  efficiency,  effectiveness,  understanding,  and  cooperation  among  the  U.S. 
agencies  conducting  international  exchange  and  training  programs.  The  interagency 
working  group  consisted  of  senior  representatives  from  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID,  the 
Departed  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  order  to  make  the  most 
efficient  and  cost-effective  use  of  Federal  resources,  the  interagency  working  group  was 
tasked  to  identify  administrative  and  programmatic  redundancies  and  overlaps  of 
activities  by  the  various  U.S.  agencies  involved  in  international  exchange  and  training 
programs.  Further,  this  group  was  tasked  to  explain  how  each  government-sponsored 
international  exchange  and  training  program  promoted  U.S.  foreign  policy.23 
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The  interagency  working  group’s  201 1  annual  report  states  that  the  interagency 
working  group  strives  to  break  down  barriers  to  interagency  communication  and 
promote  a  sense  of  community  among  federal  program  sponsors.  Open  communication 
and  cooperation  supports  our  current  efforts  to  improve  the  coordination,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness  of  all  U.S.  sponsored  international  exchange  and  training  activities.24  This 
example  demonstrates  that  interagency  cooperation  and  coordination  can  be  effective 
and  have  positive  impacts  on  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  2004,  President  G.W.  Bush  issued  National  Security  Presidential  Directive  44, 
which  directs  enhancement  of  the  capacity  to  stabilize  or  reconstruct  countries  or 
regions,  especially  those  at  risk  of,  in,  or  in  transition  from  conflict  or  civil  strife.  It 
directs  establishment  of  a  sustainable  path  toward  peaceful  societies.  Additionally, 
President  G.W.  Bush  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  coordinate  efforts  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  ensure  collaborations  and  cooperation  on  any  planned  or 
ongoing  U.S.  military  operations  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  It  directed  these 
departments  to  develop  guiding  precepts  and  implementation  procedures  for 
reconstruction  and  stabilization,  which  could  be  integrated  into  military  contingency 
plans  and  doctrine.  DoS  was  tasked  to  ensure  program  and  policy  coordination  among 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  government  in  carrying  out  the  policies  outlined 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 ,  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  other  relevant 
laws.  Finally,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  were  directed  to  develop  a  general 
framework  for  fully  coordinating  stabilization  and  reconstruction  activities  and  military 
operations  at  all  levels.  To  assist  in  these  interagency  coordination  efforts,  President 
G.W.  Bush  directed  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Coordinator  for  Stability  and 
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Reconstruction,  known  in  interagency  circles  as  the  S/CRS.  The  Office  of  S/CRS  was 
created  in  response  to  experiences  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan;  it  was  based  on  lessons 
learned  that  revealed  the  need  for  improved  coordination  between  civilian  organizations 
and  the  military.  The  Coordinator  for  stability  and  reconstruction  was  directed  to 
strengthen  U.S.  security  through  improved  coordination,  planning,  and  implementation 
for  reconstruction  and  stabilization  assistance  rendered  to  foreign  states,  in  order  to 
execute  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  to  enhance  U.S.  security  and  protect  the  nation’s 
economic  interest.25  Unfortunately,  the  S/CRS  never  developed  into  the  effective 
coordination  center  envisioned  by  President  G.W.  Bush.  In  201 1 ,  the  Department  of 
State’s  newly  formed  Bureau  of  Conflict  and  Stabilization  Operations  subsumed  the 
Office  of  Coordinator  for  Stability  and  Reconstruction. 

Once  again,  in  2007,  in  an  attempt  to  enhance  national  security  and  improve 
interagency  coordination,  President  G.W.  Bush  issued  Executive  Order  13434,  which 
directed  the  establishment  of  the  national  security  professional  development  program. 
President  G.W.  Bush  believed  that  providing  national  security  professionals  with  access 
to  integrated  education,  training,  and  interagency  and  intergovernmental  assignments 
would  enhance  the  national  security  professional’s  mission-related  knowledge,  skills, 
and  experience —  and  thereby  improve  their  capability  to  safeguard  the  nation’s 
security.  Similar  to  the  requirements  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  of  1986,  the  national 
security  professional  development  program  established  professional  development 
guidelines  for  career-advancing  opportunities.  This  program,  if  implemented,  would 
increase  the  expertise  and  effectiveness  of  national  security  professionals  working  in  an 
interagency  environment.26  However,  Congress  never  authorized  funding  for  the 
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national  security  professional  program  and  participation  has  been  mainly  limited  to 
military  personnel.  Fortunately,  it  appears  that  President  Obama  reaffirmed  the 
importance  of  the  national  security  professional  program.  President  Obama  remarked 
in  his  2010  NSS  that  a  key  step  to  more  effectively  ensure  our  national  security  strategy 
is  adapting  the  education  and  training  of  national  security  professionals  to  equip  them  to 
meet  modern  challenges.27 

An  unintended  setback  to  the  improvement  of  interagency  coordination  efforts 
occurred  in  201 1 ,  when  President  Obama  directed  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Conflict  and  Stabilization  Operations,  which  was  designed  to  advance  U.S.  national 
security  by  fostering  integrated,  civilian-led  efforts  to  address  the  full  spectrum  of 
conflict,  from  prevention  to  stabilization  response.  This  comprehensive  approach  was 
intended  to  help  DoS  anticipate  and  adapt  to  21st  century  security  challenges  while 
supporting  U.S.  leaders  in  emerging  crises  by  setting  conditions  for  long-term  peace. 
The  unintended  setback  to  interagency  cooperation  occurred  when  the  Bureau  of 
Conflict  and  Stabilization  Operations  subsumed  and  integrated  the  role  of  the 
Coordinator  for  Stability  and  Reconstruction.  However,  the  Bureau  of  Conflicts  and 
Stabilization  Operation’s  charter  does  not  direct  the  Bureau  to  conduct  interagency 
coordination,  as  was  initially  directed  in  President  G.W.  Bush’s  National  Security 
Presidential  Directive  44.28  Again,  it  appears  that  bureaucratic  momentum  overtook  a 
potential  mechanism  that  was  designed  to  improve  interagency  coordination. 

Recent  Actions  Presented  to  Congress  but  not  Acted  on 

In  September  2010,  Representative  Ike  Skelton  introduced  the  Interagency 
National  Security  Professional  Education,  Administration,  and  Development  System  Act 
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of  2010.  Skelton  believes  that  national  security  professionals  must  acquire  interagency 
knowledge,  skills,  and  experience  in  order  to  effectively  integrate  and  utilize  the  full 
capabilities  and  power  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  to  address  national  security  challenges. 
The  bill  was  crafted  to  create  a  system  to  educate,  train,  and  develop  interagency 
national  security  professionals  across  the  entire  government,  similar  to  President  G.W. 
Bush’s  Executive  Order  13434.  Just  like  the  Goldwater-Nichols  DoD  Reorganization 
Act  of  1986,  which  stipulated  prerequisites  for  military  officers  to  attain  the  rank  of 
general  or  flag  officer,  the  National  Security  Professional  Education,  Administration,  and 
Development  System  Act  of  2010  required  senior  national  security  professionals  to 
meet  interagency  education,  training,  and  experience  requirements.  Unfortunately,  the 
bill  was  never  approved.  It  died  in  committee. 29 

Senator  Lieberman  introduced  the  Interagency  Personnel  Rotation  Act  of  201 1  in 
June  201 1 .  His  proposed  legislation  is  very  similar  to  Representative  Ike  Skelton’s 
Interagency  National  Security  Professional  Education,  Administration  and  Development 
System  Act  of  2010  and  President  Bush’s  Executive  Order  13434.  Lieberman’s  Act  was 
designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  security  activities  by 
providing  for  greater  interagency  experience  among  national  security  and  homeland 
security  personnel.  Lieberman’s  legislation  called  for  the  development  of  a  national 
security  and  homeland  security  human  capital  strategy.  Additionally,  this  Act  made 
interagency  rotational  service  a  requirement  for  selection  to  senior  executive  service, 
thereby  facilitating  interagency  cohesion  and  the  accomplishment  of  national  security 
objectives  in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner.30  Just  like  Representative  Skelton’s  bill, 
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the  Interagency  Personnel  Rotation  Act  of  201 1  was  introduced  to  committee;  but  never 
enacted. 

In  2011,  Representative  Carnahan  submitted  the  Contingency  Operations 
Oversight  and  Interagency  Enhancement  Act  of  201 1 .  Carnahan  believed  that  despite 
several  efforts  to  improve  interagency  coordination,  such  as  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  and  the  issuance  of  DoD 
Directive  3000.05,  there  were  still  serious  imbalances  and  insufficient  interagency 
coordination.  His  Contingency  Operations  Oversight  and  Interagency  Enhancement  Act 
would  have  established  an  independent  entity,  designated  the  United  States  Office  for 
Contingency  Operations.  This  office  would  have  been  tasked  to  monitor  political  and 
economic  instability  worldwide  in  order  to  anticipate  the  need  for  mobilizing  U.S.  and 
international  assistance  for  the  stabilization  and  reconstruction  of  a  foreign  country. 
Additionally,  this  office  was  to  develop  contingency  plans  and  procedures  to  mobilize 
and  deploy  civilian  and  military  personnel  to  conduct  appropriate  foreign  stabilization 
and  reconstruction  operations  in  support  of  U.S.  national  security.  This  Act  would 
provide  for  unity  of  command,  and  thus  achieve  unity  of  effort,  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  stabilization  and  reconstruction  operations.  It  would  also  optimize  the  use 
of  resources  by  eliminating  redundancy  in  functions.31  Like  many  of  the  other  bills 
designed  to  improve  interagency  coordination  and  to  foster  a  whole-of-government 
approach  to  national  security  issues,  this  bill  was  never  implemented  into  law.  It  too 
died  in  committee. 

As  this  review  demonstrates,  several  presidents,  senators,  and  members  of 
Congress  have  proposed  ways  to  improve  interagency  coordination  and  cooperation  in 
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support  of  national  security.  Despite  all  of  these  efforts,  it  is  still  apparent  that  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  U.S.  Interagency  working  environment. 

What  Can  Be  Done 

The  U.S.  government  has  made  some  improvements  in  interagency  coordination 
in  support  of  national  security.  For  example,  with  the  urging  of  President  G.W.  Bush 
and  the  full  support  of  Congress  and  the  Senate,  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security 
(DHS)  was  created  through  the  integration  of  22  different  federal  departments  and 
agencies  into  a  unified,  integrated  department.  DHS  has  proved  a  more  effective  and 
integrated  approach  to  domestic  security.  The  nation  benefits  from  a  strong  homeland 
security  enterprise  that  is  better  equipped  to  confront  the  current  range  of  threats.32 

However,  it  took  the  9/1 1  terrorist  attacks  to  trigger  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
that  created  DHS,  which  was  designed  to  ensure  coordinated  efforts  of  the  agencies 
responsible  for  homeland  defense. 

DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID’s  roles  and  responsibilities  are  too  large  and  divergent  to 
be  merged  into  a  single  department  similar  to  DHS.  However,  lessons  learned  from  the 
creation  of  the  DHS  and  the  combined  actions  of  several  presidents,  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  State,  and  of  legislators  can  support  and  guide  the  development  of  a  more 
coherent  interagency  approach  to  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Only  such  a  concerted  effort  can 
ensure  that  U.S.  national  security  and  foreign  policy  sustain  U.S.  global  leadership  in 
the  21st  Century. 

Only  an  act  of  congress  and  the  full  support  of  the  President  can  generate 
effective  and  efficient  interagency  coordination.  Congress  must  pass  legislation  that  not 
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only  recommends  interagency  cooperation  but  also  directs  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID 
executives  to  assure  that  this  cooperative  approach  is  demonstrably  institutionalized. 

The  first  and  most  crucial  step  in  interagency  reform  in  support  of  national 
security  is  for  Congress  to  establish  a  blue  ribbon  panel  to  study  and  recommend  ways 
of  improving  interagency  coordination  in  support  of  national  security.  In  the  past, 
Congress  has  suggested  or  advised  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State  to  form  a 
blue  ribbon  panel  to  study  interagency  reform.  However,  until  the  Secretaries  are 
mandated  to  form  such  a  panel,  the  effort  will  not  receive  the  attention  that  is  needed  to 
make  it  a  success.  Congress  must  follow  up  by  implementing  the  blue  ribbon  panel’s 
recommendations  in  legislation  that  mandates  coordination  among  DoD,  DoS  and 
USAID  on  matters  of  national  security. 

Congress  should  adopt  a  version  of  the  Contingency  Operations  Oversight  and 
Interagency  Enhancement  Act  of  201 1 .  Congress  should  establish  an  independent 
office,  with  the  proper  authorities  and  funding  to  direct  the  coordination  and 
collaboration  among  DoD,  DoS,  USAID,  as  well  as  other  U.S.  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  conduct  of  appropriate  foreign  stabilization  and  reconstruction 
operations  in  support  of  U.S.  national  security. 

Congress  can  make  an  immediate  impact  on  interagency  reform  by  mandating 
that  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  implement  the  Center  for  Complex  Operation’s  lessons 
learned  and  best  practices  in  matters  relating  to  complex  operations.  Additionally,  the 
Congress  should  direct,  at  a  minimum,  DoD,  DoS,  and  the  USAID  to  work  with  the 
Center  for  Complex  Operations,  to  identify  gaps  in  education  and  training  and  then 
specify  the  best  possible  ways  of  filling  those  gaps. 
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Congress  should  also  implement  a  combined  version  of  the  National  Security 
Professional  Education,  Administration,  and  Development  System  Act  of  2010  and  the 
Interagency  Personnel  Rotation  Act  of  201 1 .  Both  of  these  bills  died  in  their  respective 
committees.  However,  there  are  critical  components  in  each  of  these  bills  that  would 
greatly  enhance  interagency  coordination  in  support  of  national  security.  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  that  provides  authorities  and  funding  to  develop  and  implement  a 
system  that  supports  interagency  education  and  training  for  interagency  national 
security  professionals  across  the  entire  government.  Additionally,  the  law  should 
mandate  prerequisites  for  senior  level  national  security  professionals.  The  law  should 
specify  gates  and  the  level  of  interagency  education  and  training  and  the  length  in  time 
spent  in  interagency  assignments  needed  to  qualify  for  senior  level  positions.  Finally, 
this  combined  bill  should  clearly  specify  that  interagency  and  intergovernmental 
assignments  are  career  enhancing,  not  career-stoppers.  Otherwise,  most  national 
security  professionals  will  avoid  interagency  or  intergovernmental  assignments. 

Congress  must  mandate  interagency  reform  in  support  of  national  security.  DoD 
is  responsible  for  engagement  and  security  cooperation  activities;  diplomacy  and 
development  are  DoS’s  and  USAID’s  responsibilities.  Their  separate  contributions  to 
the  nation’s  security  and  welfare  and  should  be  lauded.  However,  the  time  has  come 
for  all  three  agencies  to  contribute  in  a  more  concerted  effort  to  effectively  and  efficiently 
shape  a  more  stable  and  peaceful  global  environment.  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  must 
develop,  through  training,  education,  and  assignments  the  ability  to  plan  and  execute  a 
whole-of-government  approach  to  support  the  NSS  and  to  strengthen  the  nation’s 
foreign  policy. 
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